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As will be seen on the front cover of 
this issue, James John Junion, 17 of 
Casco, Wisconsin, winner of the 1958 
Canning Crops Contest, sponsored jointly 
by the National Canners Association and 
the National Junior Vegetable Growers 
of America, was the honored guest at the 
mid-year meeting of the NCA Board of 
Directors. 

Other highlights of the meeting held in 
Washington, D. C. May 21 and 22, was 
an off the record address by Dr. Karl 
Brandt, a member of President Eisen- 
hower’s Council of Economics Advisors, 
a review of the re-evaluated Consumer 
and Trade Relations Program, a discus- 
sion of legislative trends on Capitol Hill 
by Committee Chairman John C. Hem- 
ingway, and Association Counsel H. 
Thomas Austern, and a report of the 
Convention Program Committee by 
Chairman and new Vice President Milan 
D. Smith. The annual cocktail party at 
the home of Secretary Carlos Campbell, 
is of course, always a highlight. 


Meeting concurrently with the Board 
in Washington, were the Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association Board of 
Directors, the Forty-Niners Board of 
Directors, and the Old Guard Society 
Steering Committee. 

In honor of his horticultural achieve- 
ment, young Junion was presented with 
a bronze plaque from NCA by his Con- 
gressman John W. Byrnes (R-Wis.) at 
the opening ceremonies following the 
luncheon. In more than one respect it 
was a Wisconsin field day. At the 
speakers table, beside the champion and 
Congressman Byrnes, were the presiding 


officer, Norman Sorsensen of Milwaukee, 
1959 President of NCA; Marvin Verhulst 
of Madison, Executive Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association; L. A. 
Polzak, in charge of agricultural produc- 
tion of The Larsen Company, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. 

As might be expected the 1958 contest 
winner’s crop was canning peas, which 
he grew on 12% acres during the 1958 
season. The young horticulturist ob- 
tained a yield of 47,636 pounds or 3,811 
pounds per acre. He made a profit of 
$539.02. He was chosen champion over 
about 400 other farm youths in 26 can- 
ning states who participated in the 1958 
contest. 


As champion the youngster received a 
$100 Savings Bond and an all expense 
trip to the NJVGA Convention in New 
Orleans from the Wisconsin Canners 
Association, a $50 gold watch, an official 
NJVGA jacket, a gold filled pen, and a 
blue rosette ribbon from the National 
Junior Vegetable Growers Association, a 
$75 Savings Bond from The Larsen Com- 
pany and in addition to the plaque a 
three-day all expense tour in Washing- 
ton, D. C. from the National Canners 
Association. In addition to meeting his 
senators and congressmen, USDA offi- 
cials, and key executives of the canning 
industry, the champion attended a ball 
game between the Washington Senators 
and the Cleveland Indians on the evening 
of May 20, where he was photographed 
with the players in the bullpen. 


Now in its fifth year, the purpose of. 


the Canning Crops Contest is to point up 
the key roll of the grower in the canning 


industry, and in the. Nation’s economy, 
and to develop agricultural interests 
among the younger generation. Slow to 
start but gaining momentum each year, 
the contest promises to prove a powerful 
force in grower relations. As Congress- 
man Byrnes said “The basic idea of the 
contest—encouraging our youth to de- 
velop an early and intelligent interest in 


growing canning crops—is indeed a 
splendid one.” 
With Committee Chairman Louis 


Ratzesberger, Jr. providing the intro- 
duction, George Anderson, Don Callahan, 
and Jean Schoonover, of Dudley-Ander- 
son-Yutzy, the New York public relations 
firm conducting the program, filled in the 
details of the continuing Consumer and 
Trade Relations Program. Mr. Anderson 
explained that the program is constantly 
being re-evaluated with change of stress 
as the situation demands. The DAY or- 
ganization has promised to provide us 
with a complete rundown for publication 
in an early issue, so we will not confuse 
the issue here. Suffice it to say that the 
Association is getting a handsome return 
on its money through this program. 

Vice President Smith reported that the 
Miami Convention will open officially on 
Monday morning, the 18th, running 
through Wednesday. Committee Meet- 
ings, Administrative Council and Board 
Meetings will precede the opening as 
usual. There will be but one general ses- 
sion and only one speaker on that pro- 
gram, in line with the streamlining plan 
for this meeting. Technical buffet ses- 
sions will be held from 8:30 to 11 o’clock 
in the morning on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, with the afternoons left free for 
visiting suppliers at the machinery hall. 
Incidentally, Secretary Dave Lewis of 
the Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, reports that a bang-up exhibit 
is in the making, with already over 100 
exhibitors signed up for space. 

Headquarters will be at the Americana 
Hotel and there are some 3,000 hotel and 
motel rooms in 20 different establish- 
ments, including nine of the major hotels 
in the Bal Harbour area. 


‘WHAT GREATER GLORY—Harmon Killebrew (center) lead- 
in hig league slugger, apparently gave a good account of him- 
self trading gags with so many folks from the land of the Mil- 
waukee Braves. At any rate, young Junion (next right), enjoyed 
the encounter immensely. Others in the picture, left to right, 
are Bill Fisher, Senator pitcher from Wausau, Wisconsin, L. A. 
Polyak, Larsen Company agriculturist from Green Bay, and far 


right Marvin Verhulst of Madison. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Quality Required in Snap 
Beans For Processing 


By J. M. HUFFINGTON, 
Agriculturist, Eastern Division, 
Continental Can Company, Inc., 

Baltimore, Maryland 


Caution is now being urged by snap 
bean processors in view of an expected 
increase of about 5 percent in acreage 
this year over 1958. Increases are indi- 
cated particularly in New York, Wiscon- 
sin, Texas, Oregon, Florida and Tennes- 
see, but it is now too early in the season 
to estimate accurately the total crop 
prospects. (Also it is expected that 
planting intentions may be revised down- 
ward.—Editor.) Large yields per acre 
were obtained last year in some cases 
where rainfall and temperature condi- 
tions appeared to be almost ideal. Crops 
planted in poorly drained soil, however, 
were, in many cases, as difficult to handle 
in attempting to avoid excess fiber and 
high percent seed development as plant- 
ings made in sandy, shallow soils low in 
water holding capacity during hot, dry 
seasons. With uncertain labor conditions 
and the increased use of picking ma- 
chines, greater emphasis is being shown 
in improved varieties—acceptable to the 
trade, plantings scheduled according to 
heat unit accumulations to avoid gluts, 


Cornel 


i 14 has Low Fiber White seed and is Suitable for Machine 
Harvesting. 


harvesting before excess fiber or seed de- 
velopment occurs and prompt cleaning 
and processing of beans after they have 
been harvested. Although snap beans will 
face competition from heavy supplies of 
other vegetables, increasing volume is 
likely to continue if packs of satisfactory 
quality and acceptable styles are offered 
to the housewife. 


CLIMATE & CULTURAL PRACTICES 
IMPORTANT QUALITY FACTORS 
While the quality of processed snap 

beans is said to be dependent primarily 

upon the variety and the stage of matur- 
ity, climate and cultural practices also 
are important. The crop grows well on 
moderately acid soils that are. well 
drained and light to medium-heavy in 
texture. Snap beans have a low tolerance 
to soil salinity and may easily be injured 
by placing fertilizer too near the seed. 

Injury is more likely to occur under hot, 

dry conditions—particularly in summer 

plantings. While the soil may need lime, 
too much may result in a deficiency of 


Tendercrop is the Newest Variety of 
Green Snap Beans, Medium Dark Green 
but with Colored Seed. 


certain plant nutrients, such as iron or 
manganese. 


Along with good draining, an adequate 
supply of soil moisture is required. Sup- 
plemental irrigation will improve yield 
and quality during most seasons in all of 
the important bean growing areas. An 
average of about 1 inch of water gen- 
erally is needed each week during the 
growing season but 2 inches may be re- 
quired in arid soils. Yields frequently 
are doubled, pod size and shape improved 
and percentage of seed and fiber are de- 
creased by proper application of irriga- 
tion water. The most critical period in 
the moisture supply is from the time the 
blossom buds are forming until harvest. 


A better regulated supply of snap beans 
for processing results from plantings 
scheduled according to the accumulation 
of growing degree days of temperature. 
The optimum average temperature for 
seed germination and growth are 60° to 
75°F. with an average minimum of 50°F. 
and a maximum average of 80°F. Using 


Cotton “Wagons” trains cut Delivery Cost. 
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Root Rot and Poor Stand from Untreated seed. 


a base (average daily) temperature of 
50°F., it is estimated that an average 
of 1125 growing degree days are required 
for most bush snap bean varieties to 
reach optimum maturity. A 25 growing 
degree day interval between plantings 
has been suggested to facilitate uniform 
picking operations. An extended hot, dry 
period (90-100°F.) at blossom time, how- 
ever, may delay the setting of blossoms, 
resulting in later maturity. 


CHOOSE A HIGH YIELDING 
VARIETY SUITABLE FOR 
PROCESSING 


Although special mosaic resistant selec- 
tions of the Tendergreen variety continue 
to be the one most commonly used, there 
is an increasing demand for improved 
varieties. Topcrop yields well and appears 
to be better adapted to areas having a 
higher average temperature. It has a 
relatively low percent of fiber, but the 
pods increase in size rather rapidly 
during harvest season. Tendercrop, a 
new variety of snap bean, has been re- 
leased to the seed growers, according to 
a recent announcement by the USDA 
and enough seed should be available for 
commercial distribution to growers after 
the 1959 crop season. This variety is said 
to be resistant to common bean mosaic, 
New York 15 mosaic and to pod mottle— 
a relatively new virus disease in this 
country. It was tested in New Jersey, 
New York, Maryland, Delaware, Wiscon- 
sin, North Carolina and Florida over a 
period of three growing seasons and gave 
an average yield of 9,390 pounds per 
acre, compared with 7,130 pounds of Im- 
proved Tendergreen and 9,955 for Top- 
most. It is well adapted to mechanical 
harvesting because the pods are borne 
hig!) and are heavily concentrated on the 
out-ide and upper parts of the plant. 


Radical changes are taking place in 
var.etal types, cultural and marketing 
practices. In the trend to the use of 
white seeded varieties, good germination 
of seed has become a special problem and 
m « few lines, special care has to be 
exercisd to avoid excess fiber or percent 
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seed. Nevertheless, it does appear that 
in two or three years, fairly satisfactory 
white seeded varieties, having pods rela- 
tively low in fiber and with at least better 
seed germination, will become available. 


Corneli 14, a white seeded variety, is 
popular for machine harvesting because 
of the concentrated set and elevated pods. 
While Processor (W.S.) is well adapted 
to machine harvesting and produces a 
high percentage of small sieve sizes, it is 
sensitive to any adverse soil and climatic 
conditions. Pearlgreen (W.S.) produces 
a heavy set of bright green pods, but 
must be planted closely and given good 
culture for adequate pod elevation. Ten- 
derwhite (W.S.) has a heavy set of pods 
and is relatively low in fiber content, but 
the plant may become rather bushy under 
some conditions. As with most new 
white seeded lines, some of the larger 
sized pods tend to be “double barreled” 
in shape. Earligreen (W.S.) matures 
earlier and produces smaller pods—ap- 
proaching Refugee. White Seeded Ten- 
dergreen is probably the most widely 
used of the white seeded bush varieties. 
Pods are reported to be a little short for 
maximum case returns for cut beans and 
in some seasons, fiber has developed 
rather early. The Harvester variety has 
a good concentration of set with the pods 
borne well above the soil, but occasionally 
clusters were picked with the harvesting 
machine and fiber development became 
excessive rather early in some cases last 
season as the summer crop matured. 

While a number of commercial and pro- 
fessional plant breeders report that they 
have lines of White Seeded Slendergreen 
and White Seeded Tendergreen types 
that show great promise, they are still 
in the seed stock increasing stage and are 
not expected to become available until 
two or three years. It is expected also 
that some new wax bean lines will be 
developed having a more concentrated 
set of pods, an upright bearing habit and 
better adaptation to machine harvesting. 

Some of the desirable characteristics 
of newer varieties and selections appear 
to be the following: (1) white seeds, (2) 


Better Stands with High Percent of Germination and Protected 


long, straight pods with no constrictions 
between the seeds, (3) stringless and 
low in fiber content, (4) a concentrated 
set of pods borne well above the ground, 
(5) uniformly bright flesh and pod wall 
color, (6) uniform medium-green color 
and deep yellow color for wax pods after 
blanching, (7) flavor and odor typical of 
freshly cooked snap beans, (8) pods free 
of sloughing after processing, (9) small 
seeds at maturity completely surrounded 
by fleshy tissue after processing, and 
(10) round pods excepting for conven- 
tional French style pack. 


PREPARE A SMOOTH AND 
CLEAN SEEDBED 

A better job of planting can be done in 
a carefully prepared, firm seedbed that 
has not been packed and is free from 
germinating weed seedlings. .Where 
weeds cannot be controlled by early culti- 
vation, and the use of a cultipacker or 
rotary weeder, a chemical herbicide may 
be required. Dinitros may be applied as a 
pre-emerge or Sinox PE spray in,25 to 
50 gallons of water per acre. When ap- 
plied before planting, 4% lbs. per acre 
are recommended by weed specialists, but 
if applied just prior to emergence, only 3 
lbs, per acre should be used (1 and 1% 
and 1 gallon of liquid concentrate, re- 
spectively). The low rate (3 lbs.) is 
used also on light soils. Directions on 
the label and your local vegetable spe- 
cialist should be followed. 


USE SEED PROTECTED FOR 
DISEASES AND INSECTS 


Seed are treated with a fungicide 
Thiram or Captam and an insecticide, 
Diedrin WP, Lindane WP, or Heptachlor 
WP. The insecticide is used % ounce 
actual per bushel of seed. Combinations 
such as Delsan and Orthocide Seed Guard 
are available commercially. Root rots 
which infect germinating seed in cold, 
wet ground may be reduced by seed treat- 
ment. Insects such as seed-corn maggot 
also feed on seeds when they are slow 
germinating. 

To avoid losses from bacterial blight 
or anthracnose, only certified western 
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grown seed should be used. To avoid soil- 
borne diseases, beans should -not be 
grown in the same soil more often than 
one out of 3 to 5 years. Cultivating the 
plants when they are wet may spread 
disease. 


AVOID “FERTILIZER BURN” BY 
PROPER PLACEMENT 


Research studies now underway are 
expected to develop valuable information 
regarding the fertilizer requirements and 
culture of snap beans for large yields 
and higher quality. Associated with this, 
also, is the need for more careful plant- 
ing operations with equipment for closer 
spacing without injury to the seed or 
“fertilizer burn’. The seed are very sus- 
ceptible to “fertilizer burn” and applica- 
tions should be made at the time of plant- 
ing only in bands about 4” deep and 
2 to 3” away from the seed. Excessive 
amounts applied with the bean planter are 
likely to injure the seed. Ordinarily, in 
most Eastern States, about 600-800 Ibs. 
per acre of a 5-10-5 fertilizer are applied 
in bands along the row on loam soil. A 
5-10-10 analyses may be preferred on 
light sandy soil. In a year of heavy rain- 
fall, side-dressing of 30 lbs. actual nitro- 
gen may be needed when the leaves have 
two or three true leaves. In any case, a 
careful consideration of previous crop 
rotations and soil test results should be 
made before planning fertilizer practices. 
The crop responds well to proper appli- 
cations and analyses of fertilizer. 


PLANT CAREFULLY FOR A GOOD 
STAND WITH UNIFORM GROWTH 
AND MATURITY 


With mechanical harvesting, it is de- 
sirable to have a good concentration of 
set and high placement of pods. Uni- 
form growth and close spacing of the 
plants in the row assure these conditions. 
By carefully checking the planter in the 
field, the proper setting may be made 
for depth of planting and rate of seeding. 
This will assure that the right amount 
of seed is being sown, that they are placed 


Harvesting Beans—Family Style. 


at the correct depth and that the fertilizer 
is being properly applied in relation to 
the seed. The rows ordinarily are spaced 
3 feet apart for machine harvesting. For 
more uniform seed spacing and avoid- 
ing skips, an operation speed for the 
planter at 1% to 2 miles per hour is 
recommended. 


In heavy soils, seed need not generally 
be planted more than % to 1%” deep. 
In light soils, particularly when planted 
during warm, drying weather, a depth 
of 114 to 2” is preferred to avoid drying 
out after germination starts. 


From 6 to 9 plants per foot is considered 
to be the most desirable spacing in the 
row. If germination is 80%, about 22 
to 34 seed per yard should give the proper 
stand of plants. Bean seed size varies 
with the variety. For example, there are 
about 1,000 seed of Tendergreen per lb. 
and 1450 of Slendergreen. The actual 
seeding rate of the planter should be 
checked in the field and adjustments made 
as needed. 


CONTROL INSECTS FOR TOP 
QUALITY 


Leafhoppers, Mexican Bean Beetle and 
other insects may seriously reduce the 
yield quality of snap beans. They can 
be effectively controlled by following rec- 
ommendations of your Extension Entom- 
ologist. A low gallonage sprayer with 
Slosser-type boom is recommended by 
Dr. L. P. Ditman, University of Maryland, 
for applying insecticides. In Fact Sheet 
69 of the University of Maryland, for the 
Mexican Bean Beetle, Mexican Leaf Bee- 
tle, Spotted Cucumber Beetle and Leaf- 
hoppers, Malathion, 55% emulsifiable con- 
centrate, 1 qt. in 25 gallons of water per 
acre, is recommended. The spray is ap- 
plied at 125 lbs. pressure with a Slosser 
type row crop sprayer. One application 
is made when two first true leaves are 
formed and the second when the first 
blossoms begin to fall. Spraying in the 
cool of the day when possible, is recom- 
mended. Do not apply malathion to beans 
when the temperature is above 50°F. 


In the fall, when corn earworm is pres- 
ent, 2 quarts of 25% emulsifiable DDT 
or Methoxychlor (50%, WP) is suggested, 
but restrictions as given in Agricultural 
Handbook No. 120, USDA., “Insecticide 
Recommendations” should be followed. 


CULTIVATE SHALLOW 


The check of cultivator shoes and 
beams to avoid the accumulation of roots 
will help to avoid crop losses. Special 
sweeps or “duck feet” type of cultivator 
shoes are preferred. Machine harvesting 
requires that the soil between the rows 
be left completely level without a ridge 
either along the row, or in the middle, 
leaving the soil as flat as possible. The 
use of pre-emergence weeding may help 
to control weeds and thereby reduce the 
need for later cultivations. 


HARVEST FOR HIGH QUALITY 


A determination of the per cent seed 
in the pods appears to be a most useful 
method for determing the quality of snap 
beans for processing. For relatively fiber- 
free varieties such as Tendergreen and 
Topcrop, grown under ordinary cireum- 
stances, it does not appear profitable to 
delay the time of picking much beyond 
the minimum fancy stage of maturity or 
the 10‘, seed stage. The per cent fiber, 
also, is very important. 


Data obtained thus far, according to a 
report by Robert L. Downey, U. of Md., 
(C.T. 5/18/59), indicate that some varie- 
ties tended to slough their epidermal 
cells more readily than others. A care- 
fully regulated blanch procedure is im- 
portant to reduce sloughing. The blanch 
time should be varied in relation to the 
pod size, with the smaller beans receiving 
the shorter blanch. The optimum tem- 
perature with regard to sloughing ap- 
pears to be about 180°F., according to 
this report. Other results demonstrated 
the influence of handling on bean slough- 
ing. The amount of sloughing was in- 
creased increasing periods of 
agitation. 


Today’s Snap Bean Crops are Moved Quickly and Efficiently 
From the Field to the Factory. 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROPS & WEATHER 


(May 15 to 22) 


PEAS 


WISCONSIN — Rain during most of 
the week ending May 23 in Southern 
Wisconsin. No serious interference to 
planting schedules however, as peas are 
from 80 to 90 percent planted. Soil and 
moisture conditions generally good with 
early fields making good growth and 
stands reported good to excellent. First 
time since 1955 peas have encountered 
no frost damage. Heavy vine potential. 
Less rain in Northern Wisconsin with 
planting proceeding on schedule. 


MINNESOTA — Recent rains benefi- 
cial in Southern Minnesota. Good stands 
reported with the crop making normal 
progress. 

ILLINOIS — Planting virtually com- 
pleted; good stands, normal growth, and 
adequate moisture. Some early fields in 
full bloom. 


MICHIGAN — Cold weather delayed 
plantings in most areas. Early fields up 
to good stands. Moisture adequate. Some 
acreage reduction expected due to late- 
ness of season. 


OHIO AND INDIANA — Planting 
completed. Crop generally in good con- 
dition. Early fields blooming; harvest 
expected to start about June 6. 


TRI - STATES, PENNSYLVANIA 
AND NEW YORK—Planting completed. 
Emergence, growth and color generally 
good, under favorable conditions. Rain 
needed as harvest got under way on 
Lower Peninsula of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. Rain also needed in some areas of 
Western New York. 


NORTHWEST — Planting generally 
completed by May 15 in the important 
Blue Mountain areas of Eastern Oregon 
and Walla Walla County of Southeastern 
Washington. S ome early fields damaged 
by frost but most of the acreage in good 
condition with moisture adequate and 
some fields coming into bloom. Planting 
delayed west of the Cascades in Washing- 
ton State with some reduction in the crop 
possible from flooding in some areas and 
frost damage elsewhere. Planting fin- 
ished in Utah and Idaho. Crop prospects 
good although some frost damage. 


(ALIFORNIA—Crop completed. Indi- 
cated harvested acreage 7,300 as com- 
pared with 5,000 in 1958, and 8,800 for 
1918-57 average. Yield 3,380 compared 
with 2,820 in 1958, 2,620 ten-year aver- 
age. Production 12,340 tons as compared 
wiih 7,050 in 1958 and 11,900 ten-year 
avi rage, 

SNAP BEANS 

\VISCONSIN — Generally favorable 
weather with few growers started plant- 
ine on May 6 with activity stepped up 
following the rains the week of May 15. 
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MICHIGAN—About normal except in 
the extreme Northern part of the State 
where it is late and cool. Planting begun 
by some growers as early as May 15. 
Will continue through early part of June: 


NEW YORK—A week ahead of last 
year. Soil moisture adequate but addi- 
tional showers would help. Planting 
started around May. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Moisture supply 
adequate but not exceptional. Planting 
started in a limited way about May 1 in 
Southern Pennsylvania, and about mid- 
May in Central and Northern valleys. 


DELAWARE AND MARYLAND — 
About 10 dys to two weeks ahead of last 
year. Soil conditions generally good for 
seed germination. Planting started in 
well drained, light soils about the middle 
of April. 


TENNESEE — Growers expected to 
start planting about May 20. Soil in 
good condition. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — Excessive soil 
moisture but beans in good condition as 
picking started about May 20. 


OZARKS — Soil moisture adequate 
with planting underway. 


TEXAS — Harvesting operations in 
Lower Rio Grande Valley started around 
mid-April and will continue through 
May. Crop in good condition. Fall crop 
plantings will start in early September. 


NORTHWEST—Cool, wet weather in 
Western Oregon and Puget Sound Area 
of Washington delayed plantings with 
only a few Oregon fields planted the 
first week of May and most Washington 
fields after May 12. 


CALIFORNIA — Planting underway 
in-all important growing areas. In Santa 
Clara Valley crop about half planted. In 
the Watsonville and Sonoma areas plant- 
ing not as far advanced. Early plantings 
have developed well under favorable con- 
ditions. 


SWEET CORN 


WISCONSIN—About half the acreage 
now planted. First fields two to three 
inches high and progressing satisfac- 
torily although rains of the past week 
are producing a good crop of weeds. 


MINNESOTA AND IOWA — Despite 
heavy winter snows season to date is 
about on schedule. Early fields ready for 
planting first week of May. Germination 
good in these fields. Planting more active 
near May 15 and most growers hope to 
finish planting early in June. 


ILLINOIS — Soil conditions through- 
out the State reported very good. 
Plenty of moisture from ample winter 


snowfall and timely rains. Germination 
good in fields planted early in May. 


TRI-STATES — Good soil conditions. 
Planting proceeding on schedule. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Acreage approxi- 
mately 60 percent planted by May 25. 
Stands appear to be quite satisfactory 
with one canner reporting only one 
grower having to replant. 


NEW YORK — Fields generally in 
good condition with warmer weather 
needed. Planting active. 


NORTHWEST — Season retarded by 
cool, wet weather in Willamette Valley of 
Oregon. In Blue Mountain area planting 
under way by mid-May and growing 
conditions satisfactory. Cool weather 
also delayed planting in irrigated valleys 
of Eastern Oregon. Scattered frost re- 
ported but sweet corn not sufficiently ad- 
vanced in growth to suffer. Rains bother- 
some West of the Cascades. 


TOMATOES 


INDIANA—Direct seeding operations 
widespread and mostly finished. Soil in 
good condition and good germination. 
Some fields nearly ready to be blocked or 
spaced by the middle of May. Trans- 
planting active early in the month and 
expected to continue for several weeks. 


OHIO—About a week later than last 
year. Rains bothersome for some 
growers. Soil moisture ample. 


TRI-STATES — First plantings on 
Lower Eastern Shore third week of 
April with transplantings active late in 
the month. On the Western Shore trans- 
planting generally active about May 10. 
Progress satisfactory. 


NEW JERSE Y—As of May 15 overall 
outlook generally favorable. Early 
plants growing well. Soil moisture ade- 
quate with timely rains about mid-month. 
Supply of plants from Georgia adequate. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Plantings in 
Southeast Pennsylvania about on sche- 
dule. Plant setting started in several 
parts of the State around May 11. Soil 
moisture a little short in the Southeast 
when earlier plantings were made, but 
mid-month rains have since occurred. 


NEW YORK — Planting about on 
schedule beginning about May 20. 


CALIFORNIA — Planting nearing 
completion. Crop has made excellent 
progress. Prospects good on both direct 
seeded and transplanted acreages. Little 
replanting necessary, and crop is about 
two weeks ahead of last year. 


UTAH—Planting operations about on 
schedule. Ample supply of vigorous 
plants available. Early plantings mak- 
ing good growth. 


MAINE BLUEBERRIES — Acreage 
about the same with a 10 percent in- 
crease in production over 1958 expected. 
Crop looks very good, bloom heavy and 
vines in good shape. 
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New 


Pennsylvania Canners Association will 
hold its 45th Annual Convention at the 
Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pennsylvania, 
November 23 and 24. 


National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers has moved its headquarters 
from 1415 K Street, Northwest in Wash- 
ington, D. C. to 919 - 18th Street, North- 
West. Formal opening ceremonies of 
the new headquarters will be held later 
in June, Lawrence Martin, Association 
Secretary-Manager has announced. 


Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Company 
has appointed George R. Gorski, South- 
western District Sales Manager cover- 
ing the states of Texas, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and 
New Mexico. He will make his head- 
quarters in Dallas. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company has 
formed a Corporate Planning Depart- 
ment headed by Alec M. Turner of 
Toledo. Mr. Turner been’ with 
Owens-Illinois since 1934, an O-I vice 
president since 1953, and general man- 
ager of the Libbey Glass Division since 
1955. George B. Skinta, general sales 
manager of the Libbey Glass Division 
succeeds Mr. Turner as general manager 
of the division. Ted H. Harbaugh suc- 
ceeds Mr. Skinta as general sales man- 
ager of Libbey. 


Stilwell Canning Company (Stilwell, 
Okla.)—Paul K. Mead, a graduate of the 
Horticulture Department of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, formerly employed 
with the Oklahoma Experiment Station, 
and in charge of the Eastern Oklahoma 
field station, has joined the Stilwell Can- 
ning Company in charge of raw prod- 
ucts. Mr. Mead’s chief work will be the 
development of new crops for the area, 
and to advise growers on the proper ap- 
plication of fertilizer, insecticides, cul- 
tural practices, and other raw products 
work. Stilwell is placing a great deal of 
emphasis on the freezing end of the 
business and has added two new Kliklok 
lines which will increase the capacity of 
frozen foods 50 percent. 


Coastal Foods Company (Cambridge, 
Md.) James E. Glover, president has 
announced the appointment of Milton N. 
Arnesen as sales manager. Mr. Arnesen 
joins Coastal Foods after having been 
asscciated with Hunt Foods & Industries 
for the past 11 years, more recently as 
regional sales manager. Previous to that 
he was with the Doherty Company, New 
York advertising agency. 


Knox Gass, Inc., (Knox, Pa.)—Frank 
E. McKinney, president of the Fidelity 
Banking & Trust Company, Indianapolis, 
has been elected a member of the Knox 
Board of Directors. 


A. T. Hipke & Sons (New Holstein, 
Wis.), at the annual meeting of directors 
on May 22, elected A. T. Hipke, Chair- 
man of the Board; G. J. Hipke, Presi- 
cent; Robert A. Hipke, Vice President; 
Richard R. Hipke, Secretary; and Alfred 
R. Hipke, Treasurer. 


Continental Can Company—James H. 
Sims, formerly assistant product sales 
manager at the company’s head_ office in 
New York, has been appointed district 
sales manager at Kansas City for Con- 
tinental’s Central Metal Division, suc- 
ceeding J. R. Porn, who died in February, 


Thomas J. Raser, Jr., the original 
“Roger Bell” of the “Ladies Home Jour- 
nal’, has become executive director of 
the American Institute of Food Distri- 
bution. Mr. Raser has had 30 years of 
practical experience in food distribution. 
He began as a wholesale grocery sales- 
man in 1925, in 1935 organized a volun- 
tary chain for the William Montgomery 
Company, next originated the Roger Bell 
Food Markets program for L. H. J., was 
vice president of the “Progressive 
Grocer” for trade relations, and more re- 
cently as a consultant, acted as market- 
ing director for the “Institutional Food 
Distributors of America”. At American 
Institute he will be responsible for direct; 
ing the activities of the employed staff, 
and expanding the several information 
services and membership. 


Mr. Samuel Ca‘e Prescott (center) who, with W. Lyman 
in.erweed, grandson of the founder of the William Underwood 
Compeny, first sucecssfully placed food canning on a scientific 
bacis in ‘he 1880’s, at dedication of the new Underwood-Prescott 
Lab: ratery at the Watertown, Mass. plant of the William Under- 
wool Cempany. Part'cipating in the ceremony is (left) Georze 
C. Scybolt, president of the Company, and L. V. Taylor (right), 
menager ef preduct development. The dedicatory plaque just 
cu’side the research labcratory displays an industry tribute made 
io Messrs. Underwood and Prescott some years ago. The tribuie 
reads: “The canners of this country owe more to Prescott and 
Underweed fer placing their industry upon a scientific basis than 
to any other investiga‘ors.” 
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AMERICAN CAN ELECTS 
VICE PRESIDENTS 


Yue American Can Company has el- 
ected three new corporate vice presi- 
denis, it has been announced by William 
C. Stolk. president. 

Albert O. Degling, head of purchasing 
for the firm’s Canco Division, .will be in 
charge of purchasing, traffic, real estate 
and general services for the corporation. 

k. T. Klassen, in charge of Canco Div- 
ision industrial relations, who will handle 
industrial relations policies for the over- 
all corporation. 

C. F. Lausten, head of the Canco Div- 
ision equipment, will be in company-wide 
charge of research, development and 
machinery. 

Messrs. Degling, Klassen and Lausten, 
in addition to their new corporate res- 
ponsibilities, will continue in charge of 
their respective departments in the 
Canco Division. Dr. Roger H. Lueck, a 
corporate research vice president, will 
continue to function in that capacity in 
association iwth Mr. Lausten. 

Mr. Degling joined Canco in 1935 as 
a structural engineer. Since that time 
he has served the company as general 
manager of the engineering department 
and played a key role in the firm’s 
extensive postwar expansion program. He 
also is Managing Director of American 
Can Company de Venezuela, S. A., an 
American Can Company subidiary which 
which holds a large interest in a Vene- 
zuelan can manufacturing company. 

Mr. Klassen, who started with Ameri- 
can Can as a messenger in 1925, has 
headed Canco Division industrial rela- 
tions for the past four years. He has 
held various industrial relations posi- 
tions with the firm since 1942. 

Mr. Lausten has been with the com- 
pany for 31 years, having started as a 
timekeeper in San Francisco. In more 


recent years he held a number of im- 
portant manufacturing posts until he 
assumed charge of the firm’s new ma- 
chiery department in 1956. 


PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS 
DISCUSS RULES & 
REGULATIONS 


The Sales and Use Tax Law, a pro- 


‘posed Excise Tax on Soft Drinks (fruit 


juice drinks), Wage and Hour Regula- 
tions for Women Employees, a new Food 
Law, Marketing Orders, and Migratory 
Labor, were among the matters discussed 
at an open PCA Board of Directors 
meeting held in mid-May at Bedford 
Springs Hotel, Bedford, Pennsylvania. 


Representatives from fruit, vegetable, 
mushroom, and specialty canning com- 
panies of Pennsylvania, took the oppor- 
tunity prior to the beginning of the sea- 
sonal pack—to discuss the regulative 
problems listed above; report their pro- 
cedures in handling some of the prob- 
lems; share experiences of others; and, 
combine in a common front where neces- 
sary to solve or combat these problems. 


The PCA Food Technology Committee’ 
under the chairmanship of Charles Far- 
ley of the D. E. Winebrenner Company, 
did some preliminary work and explored 
for “program ideas” for the 1960 version 
of the Canners’ Workshop. The Penn- 
sylvania Canners Workshop has become 
a major activity of the Association and 
has grown in size and importance with 
each passing year. The next Workshop 
will be conducted on March 3 and 4, 1960, 
at Allenberry Lodge, Boiling Springs, 
Pennsylvania. 

Robert K. Free, Hungerford Packing 
Company, and an Association Vice Presi- 
dent, discussed ways and means of pro- 
moting canned foods “Packed in Penn- 
sylvania Where Perfection Is A Habit”— 


with members of the Sales and Merchan- 
dising Committee. The members of the 
committee also advanced ideas with re- 
gards to other specific problems facing 
canners in the sale of their products. 


CONCERN EXPRESSED OVER 
SEABROOK FARM SITUATION 


The situation regarding future opera- 
tions at Seabrook Farms, Bridgeton, 
New Jersey, is a matter of considerable 
concern says the State Department of 
Agriculture because of the importance 
of Seabrook operation as a market for a 
substantial volume of farm crops and the 
large number of employees involved. 

Fears that drastic changes may occur, 
including rumors that the processing 
plant might be closed, have prompted 
pleas to intercede addressed to Secretary 
of Agriculture Phillip Alampi. 

Crops from about 30,000 acres are in- 
volved, of which 20,000 acres are grown 
under contract by more than 500 indi- 
vidual farmers located mostly within a 
radius of 40 to 50 miles from Bridgeton. 
About 3,500 persons are employed on the 
farm and at the plant. 

Sales of processed vegetables and food 
specialties packed at Seabrook Farms 
totaled more than $31,000,000 last year. 
The plant operates on a _ year-round 
basis and at present is approaching the 
peak-load season for processing frozen 
vegetables. 

Farmers under contract with the con- 
cern already are delivering daily to the 
plant several hundred thousands of 
pounds of fresh asparagus, a highly 
perishable product. Consequently, any 
interruption of delivery would be a 
serious blow to the growers whose 
operations are geared to the fulfillment 
of their contracts, the Department says. 
Seeman Brothers, New York wholesale 
grocery firm, plans to buy a controlling 
interest in Seabrook Farms. 


Administration’s District headquarters located at 1560 East 
Jefferson Avenue. This two-story, 24,000 square-foot $1,000,000 
building, which was named in honor of Dr. George P. Larrick, is 
the first F.D.A. district office opened in 25 years and the first 
offic ever especially designed for F.D.A. work. Eighty persons 
are smployed in this facility. 
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INSIDE—The building houses some of the United States’ most 
modern laboratories. Above, technicians prepare tests on food in 
one of seven special purpose laboratories. The headquarters, 
includes a bacteriolegical unit, two large chemical laboratories, 
a natural light laboratory for color work in food additives and 


pesticides, offices, library, conference room, lobby and a garage. 


OUTSIDE—Shown here is the new Detroit Food and Drug eee, 
> < 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Fairly Active —- Tomato Advances Hold — 
Corn Nominal — Replacement Buying Of 
Green Beans — Limited Demand For Peas 
And New Pack Asparagus — Good Call For 
Salmon — Improved Demand For Tuna — 
Pineapple Juice Advance. 


By York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., May 29, 1959 


THE SITUATION—While the Mem- 
orial Day holiday slowed down thing's 
toward the week-end, a fair amount of 
activity developed in the canned foods 
market during the period. Highlighting 
the news was a stiffening in prices for 
canned pineapple, a continued strong 
market for tomatoes, and an upsurge in 
buying of salmon which reportedly has 
just about cleared up canner holdings of 
wanted grades and sizes. 


THE OUTLOOK — With private 
brands in canned foods coming to the 
fore more strongly, competition among 
the “giants” of the industry for volume 
and shelf space promises to sharpen. 
This, it is expected, will lead to “close” 
pricing on featured brands from the 
new packs, with a probable narrowing 
of the spread between “trading items” 
and national brands at the packer level. 
Insofar as early demand for new pack is 
concerned, distributors are expected to 
proceed rather conservatively, except in 
the case of the relatively few items 
which will come onto a virtually bare 
market. This particularly true 
in view of the fact that canners in recent 
years have shown an inclination to offer 
at relatively favorable prices goods 
which are taken by the buyer right off 
the production line, eliminating the 
pressure on canner warehouse space. 
With this vogue on the increase, buyers 
see nothing to be gained by coming into 
the market with large volume purchases 
before the packs are actually in the cans. 


TOMATOES—Buyers have been test- 
ing out recently advanced price levels 
for standard tomatoes, and find canners 
generally non-receptive to counter bids 
below the market. In consequence, there 
has been a little pick-up in trading, but 


buyers are covering only urgent needs 
pending a clearer picture of what may 
be looked for price-wise and supply-wise 
when new packs begin to move in volume. 


CORN—Distributors are picking up 
corn in small lots, as needed and where 
available, and the market is more or 
less nominal in the absence of important 
offerings of wanted grades. While mid- 
western canners are generally holding 
extra standards and fancy crushed 303s 
at $1.65, small cleanup lots of standards 
have appeared in the East at $1.50, with 
extra standards at $1.60, both for whole 
kernel golden. The market is not ex- 
pected to stabilize until supplies become 
more freely available with the advent of 
the new pack later in the year. 


BEANS—Moderate replacement buy- 
ing of green beans continues, with 


standard round pod 308s holding at $1.15 
extra standards at $1.20, and 4-sieve 
fancy at $1.35. French style 303s are 
strong at $1.60 on fancy and $1.35 on 
extra standards, all f.o.b. Tri-State 
canneries, Standard cut wax beans are 
not offering in large volume, with can- 
ners generally firm at $1.25 on 303s. 


PEAS—Only limited demand is mak- 
ing its appearance in the case of canned 
peas, with small-lot trading the order 
of the day. Standard Alaska 3038s con- 
tinue held at $1.10 in major packing 
areas, with extra standards anywhere 
from $1.10 to $1.22% with the low 
quoters generally midwestern canners. 


ASPARAGUS—Only limited buying 
has developed on new pack asparagus 
thus far, and with the market for the 
new pack of frozen sliding off from 
opening price levels, buyers are _ in- 


Compiled by NORTHWEST CANNERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION 
Final figures reported by the Northwest Canners & Fr eezers Association for 
the total packs of canned fruits, berries, and vegetables in the Northwest 
(Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana) show the 1958 pack amounted to 
28,975,530 actual cases as compared to the 1957 total pack of 30,746,581 actual 
cases. The packs by product follow: 
1954 1955 1956 ,1957 1958 
FRUITS— 24/214 Basis 
428,858 240,025 $46,089 470,279 832,918 
Applesauce 57,729 95,7383 275,980 120,547 
In Mise. 46,009 52,399 68,815 
Cherries, Dk. Swt. 298,737 384 626 332,016 849,208 
Cherries, Lt. Swt. 297,131 353,709 186,790 253,190 
Cherries, Red Tart 128,692 174,204 169,269 130,750 
Peaches, Freestone 584,616 981,795 d 308,952 1,130,282 
4,301,291 4,482,655 4, 106, 809 8,394,978 3,327,444 
Purple Plums 1,571,816 1,525,135 2,099,357 893,257 936,225 
7,708,554 8,302,814 8,220,373 6,114,188 6,661,699 
BERRIES— 24/214 Basis 
Blackberries ..... 104,454 154,403 171,660 193,177 
Boysen-Youngberries 115,777 91,658 112,083 97,636 
Gooseberries 38,288 35,521 50,072 9,266 
Loganberries ....... 8,461 7.948 3,723 2,441 
67,881 39,512 35,437 46,815 
29,691 19,981 34,677 36,233 
Mise. Berries 3,739 9,898 : 14,825 18,139 
368,891 358,921 238,669 422,477 403,707 
VEGETABLES—ACTUAL CASES 
Asparagus 486,681 544,326 497,369 467,967 649,895 
“eee 1,121,35 1,308,788 1,438,074 1,545,416 : 
174,275 393,398 657,505 81,007 
3,634,548 3,245,555 4,081,298 4,120,468 
5,075,818 4,100,089 9,427,658 7,403,746 
Peas & Carrots 354,053 382,655 600 971 528,466 
Pumpkin & Squash  ..........ccscsecsseceeess In Mise. 115,995 2.82 82,838 
Tomatoes, Tomato Juice . 233,088 157,483 
17,763,335 23,892,367 22,269,149 19,846,446 
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clined to hold off on the canned product 
until the price pattern becomes more 
definitely established. This, despite the 
fact that 1959 openings, in the case of a 
number of grades, were below compar- 
able 1958 early-season levels. 


SALMON—Distributors, particularly 
those with substantial private label re- 
quirements, have apparently concluded 
that bearish reports on the outlook for 
this season’s Alaskan operations are 
well-founded, and have come into the 
market for additional supplies from the 
meager carryover holdings still in can- 
ner hands. There was a good call re- 
ported for reds, chinooks, and pinks, and 
current reports are that holdings of 
many sellers in the Northwest are at the 
vanishing point. The relatively high 
canned salmon wholesale values, how- 
ever, is tending to hold down buying to 
minimum anticipated requirements. 


TUNA—Improved demand for tuna, 
both domestic packs and the imported, 
continues to develop as the thermometer 
begins to soar, and canners are hopeful 
that the seasonal bulge in consumption 
may help their market pricewise. Thus 
far, however, suppliers have not upped 
their list quotations, although price pres- 
sure to move goods has diminished. 


SARDINES — A fair replacement 
volume is beginning to develop in Maine 
sardines, and the market is showing a 
strengthening undertone as sales curves 
begin their seasonal upward climb. 


FRUITS—An advance in Hawaiian 
pineapple prices furnished the chief news 
in canned fruits during the week. Fancy 
sliced 2%s advanced 15¢ per dozen to 
$4.17 %, with chunks and crushed moving 
up by the same amount to $3.97% and 
$3.624%, respectively, f.o.b. incoming 
vessel Gulf or Atlantic ports. On sliced 
2s, the market was hiked 10c per dozen, 
with chunks and crushed moving up by 
similar amounts. . New business in 
fruits was rather quiet, insofar as Calif- 
and Northwestern are concerned. Dis- 
tributors are well covered for the bal- 
ance of the season, and not interested in 
taking on additional blocks unless price 
inducements are involved . . . Florida 
citrus remains strong ... In R.S.P. cher- 
ries, demand is only routine, with canners 
holding steady at lists .. . Apple sauce 
buying has slowed somewhat, with fancy 
308s quoted at $1.30-$1.35. On 10s the 
market ranges $7.00-$7.25. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buying Interest Improves — Peas Show Life 
—Tomatoes Unchanged — Grapefruit Juice 
Rises — Good Cherry Pack Foreseen — 
Pineapple Rise In Offing — Activity In 
Fruits. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., May 28, 1959 


THE SITUATION — Spurred by an 
advancing market on citrus and higher 
prices to come on pineapple, actual buy- 
ing and trade interest has perked up con- 
siderably from the lull so evident the past 
few weeks. Higher prices all down the 
line on citrus announced last week were 
followed this week by another increase 
on grapefruit juice which has now come 
a long ways from the low point of $2.00 
for 46 oz. Buyers here have been follow- 
ing the market up usually just a little too 
late but nevertheless adding a lot of buy- 
ing zip to the market Pineapple prices 
will be higher next month but the indus- 
try is giving the trade an opportnuity 
to cover now for shipment to July 31st 
and distributors are covering heavily. 
There is also more action where peas are 
concerned as it’s becoming more obvious 


1,000-Galion 


DELIGHT” 


Here’s a Langsenkamp cooking 
unit that really means business. 
Stainless steel tank holds 1 ,000 gal- 
lons and is the last word in sanita- 
tion, durability and value. 


Inside the tank is a bank of Kook-More Koils fea- 
turing a unique Divided Header for maximum evap- 
orating capacity, greater cooking efficiency. Coils 
are available in copper, nickel and stainless steel. 

Tank shown is equipped with Langsenkamp’s 
three way valve which gives positive, one point 
control of tank contents. Deep dished bottom pro- 
vides efficient drainage and cleaning. Hose spray 
will remove all product from tank interior. 

This is one of the many complete cooking units 
made and guaranteed by Langsenkamp. Sizes range 
from 100 to 1,500 gallons, but the quality never 


varies. Write for full details. 
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For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 
HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 


SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 
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to even the most pessimistic buyer that 
prices are going up regardless of the 
heavy carryover. 

Rising prices, such as those mentioned 
above, usually puts the average buyer 
squarely between two forces. On one 
hand, there is the normal strong desire 
to get under cover while the getting is 
good and then look back on an inventory 
worth a lot more money. On the other 
hand, the tight fisted inventory control 
policy of almost all managements just 
about completely overlooks the advan- 
tages of buying ahead and that makes 
the situation complicated from a buyer’s 
point of view. Nevertheless, real or an- 
ticipated higher prices always stimulates 
a market and that fact still seems to be 
true even under today’s conditions. 


PEAS — The advertised brands have 
withdrawn the special concessions on 
peas and even some of the independents 
have already revised their current list to 
conform more to what new peas will 
cost. Such action has stepped up the 
trading tempo somewhat although most 
of the bargains from the independents 
are still available. The heavy buying 
will come when it’s obvious current bar- 
bains will soon be a thing of the past. 
The carryover is expected to be around 
ten million cases although sharply re- 
duced will offset this burden to a great 
extent. Wisconsin reportedly has cut 
acreage a whopping 23%. 


KRAUT — Shipments of kraut are 
down because of the warmer weather but 
unsold stocks are in excellent shape and 
prices are holding firm. The kraut Asso- 
ciation continues to promote the use of 
kraut during the summer months and 
this kind of selling is sure to have some 
effect. Local canners are sitting tight at 
$5.25 for fancy tens, $1.55 for 2%s and 
$1.12% for 303s and there is a good 
possibility of higher prices before 
another pack rolls around. 


TOMATOES — Firmer prices on to- 
matoes in the East have still not had any 
benificial effect on local offerings which 
continue at the low point for the year. 
Standard 3038s are offered at $1.25 to 
$1.30 and 2%s are down to $2.15 as com- 
petition from California on this size has 
been tough. Tens of all grades appear to 
he cleaning up very nicely but prices 
have not shown any improvement. Stand- 
ard tens are listed at $7.25 to $7.50 while 
extra standards can be purchased at 
$7.75 to $8.00. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Prices on to- 
mato juice vary considerably at the 
moment. Those canners that are hard 
pressed financially and those with juice 
of questionable quality are still offering 
fancy 46 oz. at $2.25 while others are as 
high as $2.45. The price shading on 
bottled catsup seems to have run it’s 
course with the bottom now firmly estab- 
lished at $1.65 for fancy grade and $1.45 
for extra standard. On tens, California 


eanners still control the market with 
prices ranging from $8.50 for fancy 
grade to $8.75 with extra standard at 
$7.50 to $7.75. 


CITRUS—Lighter unsold stocks and 
higher costs continue to push the price 
of single strength. Citrus to higher levels. 
Orange juices and blended juice remain 
unchanged this week at $4.50 and $3.50 
for the 46 oz. size but grapefruit juice 
went up 15c agaifi to $2.65. The latter 
size has been getting most of the play 
the past few weeks due to the much 
higher price on orange and so far ad- 
vancing prices have not dampened the 
the trade’s interest. Reports from 
Florida indicate that stocks of unsold 
juice on hand May 9th of this year com- 
pared to the same date last year were 
down 6% on grapefruit juice, 10% on 
blended and 31% on orange. 


RSP CHERRIES—A good crop of 
cherries here in the Midwest seems to 
have passed the danger of frost and 
canners should produce considerably 
more tonnage barring any now unforseen 
difficulties. The new pack will come 
none too soon as unsold stocks are down 
to a minimum with most of the industry 
posting the sold out sign. What little 
are offered are tightly held at $2.25 for 
water pack 303s and $13.50 for tans 
with the latter item particularly short. 


PINEAPPLE — All factors involved 
have now announced higher prices to 
come on pineapple early in June but they 
have left current quotations on juice un- 
changed. Chicago buyers are not hesitat- 
ing to get under cover as they have a 
shipping option to the end of July which 
will help fit in with inventory controls. 
Shipping will be heavy between now and 
that time as pineapple is an important 
and competitive item. . 


WEST COAST FRUITS — The trade 
are keeping an eye on the coming pack 
of apricots as they are extremely anx- 
ious to get their hands on additional 
quantities of tens just as soon as possible. 
A few straggling odd lots were offered 
here this week and were snapped up as 
soon as offered. Reports from the Coast 
continue to indicate a much better crop 
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this year but higher costs are expected 
to hold prices higher than the trade 
would like to see. Pears are moving much 
better in view of lower prices and the 
scarcity of other fruits. If the move- 
ment continues present prices may again 
be pushed back to former levels before 
another pack gets under way. Cocktail in 
tens and 308s is very much in demand but 
nothing has come to light despite the 
coming pack. It looks like the trade will 
just have to wait until new goods are 
ready. There has been some trading on 
Cling peaches here recently possibly due 
to the large crop on the trees but prices 
are expected to firm shortly. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Active — Preparing For Apricots — Heavy 

Peach Crop — Elbertas Cleaning Up — 

Fineapple Prices Advance — Fish Packs Off 
— Salmon Moving. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 28, 1959 


THE SITUATION — A steady, and 
rather substantial movement of most 
items of California packs of fruits and 
vegetables continues and carryovers into 
the new canning season will be somewhat 
smaller than seemed likely a month ago. 
A downward price movement has been 
noted of late, with this participated in by 
packers of featured brands as well as 
smaller operators and many new lists 
have made an appearance. Canners have 
been keeping a close watch on crop condi- 
tions but it is now generally accepted 
that tonnages of most items will be above 
normal, despite the drought that has held 


the entire State in its grip. Thinning 


operations are under way, especially on 
peaches, and this added cost is inducing 
growers to demand higher prices for 
their holdings than would otherwise be 
the case. 


APRICOTS—Canners are commencing 
to make preparations for the handling of 
apricots, the first California fruit crop to 
mature, and estimates of the size of the 
crop are now making an appearance. A 
heavy crop is in sight, following the 
small one of last year when a very small 
pack was made with prices close to the 
highest in the history of the industry. 
Some of the early estimates place the 
probable tonnage at around 220,000 tons 
but others hold that it will be no more 
than 200,000 tons, if indeed that figure 
will be reached. It is conceded by all that 
the crop will be large and that large, 
clean fruit may be expected. Holdings of 
last year’s canned pack in first hands are 
exceedingly low and some items are 
scarcely to be found. Several sales of 
small lots of choice whole peeled in No. 
2's have been reported during the week 
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Phyllis Councilor samples a cool soft drink in the midst of coils 
of glistening tin plate at U.S. Steel’s Sheet and Tin Mill at Gary, 


Indiana. 


The company over the Decoration Day weekend is launching a 
summer-time program to help increase the total sales volume of 
the carbonated beverage industry. U.S. Steel marketing experts 
believe soft drink companies and retailers can boost their sales 
ten per cent by packaging their wares in throw-away cans. 

The young lady is an employee at the plant. 


at $3.85 a dozen, with immediate delivery 
insisted upon. 


PEACHES—Growers and canners are 
giving close attention to the cling peach 
situation and here the steadily expanding 
acreage and tonnage has become a 
serious question. This fruit has set very 
heavily and thinning alone is proving a 
costly operation. Growers are being ad- 
vised that it will be impossible to handle 
the full crop and crop quotas are being 
considered. This situation promises to 
become even more grave in coming years 
as some large increases in acreages are 
being made. Some estimates place the 
size of the new crop, after thinning, at 
close to 600,000 tons, with other experts 
placing it at even higher levels. Prices 
of the canned item have been running a 
rather wide range in recent weeks and 
sales have been quite heavy. Here and 
there canners are reporting a near sold- 
up condition on some of the more im- 
portant items in the list and holdover 
stocks will scarcely be as heavy as seemed 
likely early in the year. Fancy No. 2% 
halves and sliced are quoted at close to 
the $3.00 mark, with choice around $2.75, 
but lists are not too closely followed. 


ELBERT AS — Canned freestone 
peaches have been coming in for special 


attention of late and a rather close clean- 
up of this item seems a liklihood. Fancy 
Elberta halves move quite freely at $3. 25, 
with No. 10s in this grade commanding 
$11.50. In some districts there is quite a 
heavy call for irregular halves, these 
being selected for flavor as well as their 
lower price. Consumers advise grocers 
on occasion that they really prefer the 
flavor of the cheaper item. 


PEARS — Bartlett pears are not in 
especially heavy supply in first hands and 
prices are quite firm at prices named 
late last ear. Strictly fancy No. 2%s 
move at $3.85, with a few sales reported 
at $3.95 for featured brands. Standards 
in this size are priced at $3.00 to $3.05. 
Some distributors note an _ especially 
brisk movement of this item in the No. 10 
size, with fancy featured at $13.50 to 
$13.60. 


PINEAPPLE — Prices on a featured 
brand of pineapple in sliced, chunks, tid- 
bits and crushed have been advanced in 
keeping with increased costs. The sliced 
item is now quoted at $4.02% for No. 
21%, $3.47% for No. 2, $2.15 for No. 1% 
flat, $1.72% for No. 1 flat and $15.00 for 


No. 10. Chunks are priced at $3.82% for 


No. 2%, $3.32% for No. 2 $2.07% for No. 
211 and $14.40 for No. 10. Tidbits are 
offered at $3.32% for No. 2, $2.07% for 
No. 211, $1.55 for buffet $14.10 for No. 


10 and $13.80 for tidbits in juice. 
Crushed is priced at $3.50 for No. 2%, 
$2.80 for No. 2, $2.02% for No. 211, $1.55 
for 1 flat and $1.55 for buffet. These 
items are all of Hawaiian pack. This 
same firm is now making a pineapple- 
grapefruit drink in a California plant 
with the No. 211 size priced at $1.12% a 
dozen and the 6-o0z. at .6742 


FISH—The canned pack of anchovies 
and mackerel in California from Janu- 
ary lst to May 20th, 1959 is well below 
that of last year to a corresponding date. 
Last year’s catch and deliveries to this 
date totaled 5,943 tons, but this year can- 
ners received but 3,838 tons. This year 
canners are paying $25.00 a ton for 
anchovies and $50.00 a ton for both Jack 
and Pacific mackerel. 


Sales of canned salmon have shown 
somewhat of an improvement of late, 
with Alaska red talls moving quite gen- 
erally at $34.00 to $36.00, the latter re- 
presenting prices on featured brands. 
Sales of pink talls have been reported at 
$21.00, but most sales are $22.00-$23.00. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal .... 3.45 
Mamoth 3.40 
Large 3.35 
| 3.20-3.25 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal... 3. 
Large 
Med.-Small 2.90 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Large 3.50 
Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 

Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tins 
No. 8 o. 1.35-1.40 
No. 1 Pic. 1.60 
No. 300 oer 1.90 

BEANS, StrincLess, Green 

HAST 

Fey., Fe. Style, 8 1.05 
No. 3038 .. 1.60 
No. 10 9.00 


Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303 .35-1.45 


No. 10 8.50-9.25 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 02. ......... 97% 
1.20-1.30 
No. 10 7.25 
No. 10 6.25 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
Wax, Fey., Wh., 3 sv.. No. 303....2.20 
No. 10 11.75 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
o. 1 
No. 10 ree 00 
Mip-WEsT 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303...... 2.10-2.75 
No. 10 11.50-12.50 
No. 10 8.50-9.25 
No. 10 7.50-9.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.25 
Wax, oa Cut, 3 sv., 
1.45-1.60 
No. io 8.75-9.25 
1.40-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Ex, Std., BOB 1.30-1.45 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
SouTH 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 308.......... 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 7.75-8.50 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303........ 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
1.15-1.17% 
6.50-6.75 
BLUE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 308............ aS yt 
No. 10 
Ex. Std.. 5 sv., No. 303 ....1.40- 1 Ht 
No. 10 
o. 10 
BEANS, LIMA 
EAst 
Fey., Gr., 2.50 
No. 14.00 
Small, No. 303 ‘ 2.10 
No. 10 12.25 
Medium, No. 308 1.90 
0 11.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh 
No 3 1.40 
Mip-WEsT 
<r 13.00 
2.15 
12.00 
Medium, No. 398...... 1.65 
Ex. Std., Gr. & W.. No. 308........1.45 
No. 10 8.75 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Dieed, 
o. 303 1.15 
Fey., Sliced, No. 3932 ........ 1.20-1.25 
1 
4.35 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 303 ........ 1.00 
No. 10 6.00 


CANNED 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
No. 3 


03 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
CORN 
EAST 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., NO. 808 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.50 
Ex. Std, No. 808 1.45-1.50 
No, 10 8.25-R8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 9.00-10,00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.60 
MIDWEST 


W.K., C.S., Gold., Fev.. 


Co. Gent. W.K. & CS. 


No. 10 9.00-9.25 
No. 1 0 8.75-9.00 
Std., No. 303 
o. 10 —— 
PEAS 


East ALASKA 


No. 10 


EAst SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. & 


No. 10 


Minwest ALASKAS 


1 sv., No. 10 ..12.50-14,25 
2 sv., No. 303 .95-2.10 
2 sv., No. 10 ete 75-12.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
No. 3038 1.35-1,45 
4 sv., No. 303 1.20-1.25 
Std., 3 sv.. 8 oz. 
8 sv., No. 303 1.20-1.25 
4 sv., No. 303 1.12%-1. 1% 
Min-West SWEETS 
Fev.. 3 sv., No. 
No. 10 R.75-9,25 
Fey., 4 1.15-1.40 
No. 
No. 
Ex. Std. 3 sv., No. 303........1.35-1.45 
No. 10 7.00.7.50 
Ungraded, No. 308 ........... 1.10-1. 
No. 10 
No. 6.7-7.25 
Fey., No. 
No. 
No. 10 
SATIERKRAUT 
Midwest. Fey., No. 308 ............ 1.12% 
No. 2% 1.55 
No, 10 
No. 10 4.75-4.95 
SPTNACH 
Tri-State. Fey., No. 303 ............ 1.40 
No. 2% 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 


FOOD PRICES 


Ozark No. 303........ 1.20 
No. 2% 1.70-1.85 
No. 10 5 25-5. 65 

Calif., Fey., No. 
4.80-5.75 

SWEET POTATOFS 

Tri-States. Syr., & 1.05-1,10 
No. 3. Sq. 2.26-2.35 
No. 2% 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 7.75-9.75 

TOMATOES 

Tri-STATES 

Ex. NO. SOB 1,45-1.50 
2. 

Std., No. 1 
No. 1f 
No. 7.25-7.50 

Fla., std.. 1.15-1.17% 

0. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 

Mid-West, Fey., No. 1.20 
No. 303 1.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 10.00 

Std.. No. 1 1,15-1.20 
1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 2.8 
7.75-8.75 

Std., No. 1 1.05 
1.25-1.20 
No. 2% 2.15 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 

Calif., Fey., S.P.. No. 1.75 
No. 2% 2.50 

Std., No. 303 1. 

Ozar ks, Std., a 
No. 10 

Texas, WO. BOB 1.15 
No. 10 6.50 

TOMATO CATSUP 

75 

No. 10 9.25 

East, Fey., 14 1.771%4-1.87% 
No. 10 . 11.00 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

Calif., Fey., 96/6 07..........7.00-7.20 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%....9.50-10.00 

Mid Wect 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%... 10.85 
No. 10 (mer doz.) 

TOMATO PURER 

Calif., Fev., 1.06, No. 203....1.45-1.55 
6.50 

MidWest, Fev., 1.045. 

971 
No. 10 .6.25-7.00 

Md., Fey., 1.045, No. 1.......... 1.05 

No, 19 7.00 
FRUITS 


APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 303............1.80-1.35 


7.00-7.25 
Std., No. 308 1.20 
10 
Calif, (eravensteins) 
No. 8.25 
7.75 
(rat 
No. 9.00 
(Nominal) 
10 16.00 
10 13.85 


BRLTEBERRTES 

17.00 

CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 3038.............. 2.25 
No. 13.50 
No 20.25 
Choice, No. 2% 5.75-5.90 
18.65 

COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.87% 
No. 2% 3.65 
No. 10 13.80 
Choice, No. 303 2.221% 
No. 2% 3.40 
No, 10 18.20 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


NO. BOB 1.85 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
2.30 
PEA 
Cali, “Cling Fey., No. 303. | 
No 
Choice, No. i; 
No. 2.7 
No. 10. 40 
Std., 803 1.85-1.90 
No. 2% 2.70 
10 9.80 
Elberts, 3.25 
No. 10 11.50 
Choice, No. 2.8744-3.00 
oO. 10.5 
PFARS 
Fey., No. 303 2.50 
No. 2% 3.85 
13.50-13.60 
Chotee, Wa, BOS 2.22% 
No. 216 3.40 
10 12.35 
Std., No. 303 2.20 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.85 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No, 2...... 3.471% 


‘No. 3.50 


No. “on, fy 
No. 
No. 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
N.W., Fey., No. 1.90-2.00 
No. 2% 2.80-2.90 
No. 10 9.75 
No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
9.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin... 2.60 
CITRUS BLENDED 
1.471%4-1.50 
3.50 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 2.65 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 1.85-1.87'14 
46 oz. 4.50 
12 oz. — 
32 oz. 
PINEAPPLE 
BHawatian, Fey., No. 1.35 
6 oz. 2.85 
TOMATO 
To 
MidcWeet, 1,25 
2.40 
46 oz. 2.25 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Alaska, Med, Mo. 34.00-36.10 
21.50 
Med., 
pe 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 
1's 11.50 


SARDINES—Per Case 


Ovals, 

Oil Keyless... 
¥% Oil Key Carton 

SHRIMP- Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 


6.85-7.20 

Medium 6.15-6.50 

Small 5.60-5.75 

Broken 4.50-5.15 
TUNA—Per Case 

Fey., White Meat, 14’s........ — 


hunks 
Grated 


12.00 
Fey., Light Meat, .......... 1.00 
9.50 
7.50 


Ex. Std., No. 303 
No. 10 15.00 
ree Ex. Std., 2 sv.. No. 303 ....1.40-1.50 
sv., No. 808 2501.35 
A BV., NO. 808 2021.80 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 21 
7.50 
8.90 
0.50 
“t 


